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in the assertion : ' ' The diplomat is the servant, not the master, of 
the soldier. ' ' 

To a fighter holding views like these it is not strange that argu- 
ment by epithet should appeal. The man who ventures to question 
whether intervention in the Venezuelan controversy was involved in 
anything which can properly be called the Monroe Doctrine, or 
whether the bully's place among the nations is the highest goal for 
the United States, is straightway annihilated by being dubbed 
' ' anti- American, ' ' his queries and arguments are disposed of by the 
assertion that those who 011 these points differ with the essayist are 
"too short-sighted or too unimaginative to realize the hurt to the 
nation that would be caused by the adoption of their views;" or 
"they have not thought much of the matter, or are in unfortunate 
surroundings by which they have been influenced to their own 
moral hurt;" or this taking of "the wrong — that is, the anti-Amer- 
ican side, ' ' is due to ' ' sheer timidity. ' ' Consistency is not always 
too apparent. Thus, in the fervor of a discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine a European colony like British Guiana, ' ' looked at through 
the vista of the centuries, ' ' is made to play a pitiable figure as 
compared with Venezuela or Ecuador. But in reviewing Pearson's 
"National Life and Character," the essayist lightly tells us: "No 
American or Australian cares in the least that the tan-colored peoples 
of Brazil and Ecuador now live under governments of their own 
instead of being ruled by viceroys from Portugal and Spain." 

On the whole, it may be questioned whether these essays did not 
make their best impression in their original form of publication. 
Through them all there sounds the note of sturdy patriotism ; their 
verve is admirable. But in consecutive reading there is some dan- 
ger that they may pall. The favorite ideas reappear upon the stage 
at frequent intervals, and their costumes, though brilliant, are too 
little varied. 

George H. Haynes. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 



A Quaker Experiment in Government. A history of the connection 

of the Quakers with the government of Pennsylvania, from 1682 

to 1756. By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 

Pp. 280. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: Alfred J. Ferris, 1898. 

There was a need for a study of the political history of the 

Pennsylvania Quakers during the first hundred years of the life of 

the colony which Penn founded for the purpose of realizing the 

ideals of government and religion held by himself and his feilow- 

believers. Former students have relied upon political records for 
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their sources of material, and, not being members of the Society of 
Friends, have not always understood the significance of the actions 
taken by the Quakers. President Sharpless has studied both the 
' ordinary public sources of information" and "the contemporary 
Quaker view' ' as revealed in the records of the various Quaker 
meetings and in the correspondence of the more influential Friends. 
"The minutes of the yearly and other meetings," he says in the 
preface of the book, "would give a different idea of the political 
principles from that to be gathered from the printed proceedings of 
either the council or the legislature, and all should be considered in 
making up a correct historical judgment. ' ' Being a Friend, Presi- 
dent Sharpless approaches his subject in full sympathy with the 
views held by Penn and the other Quakers, but his sympathies have 
not made him a partisan ; he has throughout maintained a com- 
mendable attitude of fairness. 

The chapters of the book deal severally with the " Principles of 
Government," "The Quakers in England," "The Quakers in Penn- 
sylvania, " "Democracy and Civil Liberty," "Religious Liberty," 
"The Indians," "Military Matters," and the "Last Days of Quaker 
Control in the Assembly. ' ' The principles upon which the Quakers 
attempted to found their American commonwealth the author de- 
clares were: (i) Perfect democracy ; (2) Perfect religious liberty ; 
(3) Perfect justice and fairness in dealing with the Indians; (4) 
The absence of all military and naval provision for attack and de- 
fence; (5) The abolition of oaths. The book sets forth in detail 
the efforts which the Quakers made to carry out these principles, 
shows to what extent the members of the Society of Friends aban- 
doned these principles and analyzes the forces that account for the 
ultimate failure of the Quakers to realize their political ideals, and 
their consequent retirement from the control of the assembly in 1756. 

The two chapters on "Democracy and Civil Liberty" and "Relig- 
ious Liberty" are the best as well as the longest in the book. They 
are especially well done, and reflect the catholicity of the author's 
mind. The political doctrines of William Penn are well outlined, 
and the discussion of their practical working in Pennsylvania con- 
stitutes a suggestive chapter in political science. 

The fact that the Quakers were kept in control of the assembly 
for nearly seventy years, although they constituted a decreasing 
minority of the population after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, is one that has not been satisfactorily explained by previ- 
ous writers. President Sharpless gives the subject consideration in 
different parts of his book, and seems to exonerate the Quakers from 
resort to any sharp political practices. The political alliance of the 
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Germans with the Quakers enabled the Friends to retain political 
control as long as they desired to accept seats in the assembly. The 
reasons why the Germans always voted for the Quakers are not 
adequately given by the author. It is probable that a closer 
study than has yet been made of the economic history of the colony 
will throw added light on the question. 

President Sharpless has written a book which students of the colo- 
nial history of Pennsylvania cannot afford to pass by. A perusal of 
the book will materially aid in obtaining a clear picture of the 
forces which controlled the history of Pennsylvania from 1689 to 
1756. The author commands a clear, terse style, free from all 
verbiage. Those who have read this work will be pleased to know 
that it is soon to be followed by a volume covering the history of 
the Quakers from 1756 through the Revolutionary War. 

Emory R Johnson. 



Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. Pp. xii, 301. Price, 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

Readers who have hesitated to follow Professor Ward through the 
two stout volumes of his "Dynamic Sociology" (1883) and the 
somewhat exacting pages of his "Psychic Factors of Civilization" 
(1893), will welcome the compact statement of his social philosophy 
in this book which is made up of twelve articles originally pub- 
lished (1895-97) in the American Journal of Sociology. As these 
articles formed a coherent and progressive series, they naturally 
assume a unity in book form, and are in no sense a mere collection 
of detached essays. 

The division of the work into "Social Philosophy" and "Social 
Science' ' is open to attack from those who demand in science a first 
hand dealing with phenomena. It is true that throughout the book 
social phenomena are constantly assumed, but nowhere defined, 
except by rather indirect implication, e. g., "Society itself, which 
includes all the structures and institutions that may exist at any given 
time, together with a vague but general psychic integration" . . . 
(p. 170). But it is fair to say that the author in his preface is far 
from strenuous about this division, very justly insisting that philos- 
ophy and science are relative terms at best. By the strict construc- 
tionists the whole volume would be set down as social philosophy. 
The more specific phenomena of association such as imitation, 
subordination, social consciousness (». e. as a subjective fact), etc., 
are nowhere systematically or even directly dealt with. 

Part I seeks to explain the relation of sociology to other sciences. 



